BOOKS THAT OUGHT TO BE WRITTEN 


W. T. COUCH 


I 


EVERAL years ago I was invited to take part in a program held 
at a college in Georgia on the subject of poverty or abundance 
in that state. I accepted the invitation and then began search- 

ing for information about Georgia. I wanted definite information on 
human and physical resources. I wanted the number and distribution 
and conditions of living of tenant-farmers and factory workers. I 
wanted definite information on other occupations and professions. I 
wanted reliable information on city, county, and state finances; on 
wealth, public debt, and taxation; bookstores, libraries, and reading 
habits; schools and colleges; diets and diseases; soils, climate, and 
forests; water power and minerals; and numerous other subjects of 
similar interest and importance. Without definite detailed informa- 
tion on all such subjects it would be impossible to discuss the subject 
of poverty or abundance in Georgia in terms that could have any real 
meaning. 

I searched for information on these subjects. If I had had ten years 
in which to prepare and had had a staff of experts at my command, I 
could have compiled in this time the information absolutely indis- 
pensable to any intelligent and fruitful discussion of this important 
subject. Some of the information needed was already available in Cen- 
sus reports and in miscellaneous books and public documents. Some 
information that had the appearance of being not wholly trustworthy 
and that might have been very misleading was obtained from one of 
the state departments. This gave, without any critical comment, a 
tabulation of the values of the agricultural and manufactured prod- 
ucts of the state, without taking the space to tell the value of the 
agricultural and other raw materials included in the value of manu- 
factured products. The usual procedure in computing the value of 
manufactures and in comparing this value with the value of agricul- 
tural products is, of course, to deduct the value of the raw materials 
from the total value of manufactures. This gives the value added by 
manufacture and is strictly comparable to the value of agricultural 
products. This procedure, one would think, would always be followed 
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except when figures are handled ignorantly or with intention to mis- 
lead. 

My search for definite, carefully prepared, well-authenticated in- 
formation was almost entirely fruitless. The best and most authentic 
material I found was in a mimeographed book, Contemporary Georgia 
—a work of only 111 pages, entirely too short but excellent as far as it 
went; in Preface to peasantry, a study of two Georgia counties; in a 
bulletin on soils issued by an agricultural experiment station; and in a 
bulletin on land planning issued by the National Resources Board. 
All these were helpful and suggestive; but, as preparation for a discus- 
sion of a subject as large as poverty or abundance in Georgia, they 
were totally inadequate. 

Every day the people of Georgia—individuals, corporations, and 
public officials—make decisions which help determine the future of 
that state. If correct information came as a result of merely being born 
in a certain place and living there or near there for many years, then 
the adult population of any state might be regarded as knowing 
enough by virtue of this fact alone to know its own interests. But 
Georgians are no more fortunate than other people in this respect. 
Life in the civilized world is above the level of savages only because 
men at various times in the past have developed customs and habits 
and have discovered techniques and procedures that have been found 
workable and fruitful. Most of us are almost entirely unconscious of 
the innumerable ideas and theories and the huge quantity of informa- 
tion and misinformation which, joined in the vast network of our daily 
processes, hold us at our particular level of well-being. To name only 
one instance, until a few decades ago, most of the eastern coastal 
region was exposed to the scourge of yellow fever. It was a combina- 
tion of ideas, of theories, of accurate information, and of action on the 
basis of these that relieved the people of this area from this awful 
pestilence. It is not necessary to read the memoirs of persons born and 
living their lives in places visited by epidemics of yellow fever to know 
that being born or living in a place does not give even the most intel- 
ligent persons any understanding of the real nature, the true causes, 
and the cures of phenomena of this kind. As far as sound information 
is not available, the same is true of social phenomena. Without such 
information the most honest, the most brilliant minds are weak and 
ineffective weapons. 

Ii 

The importance of books as sources of pleasure, of amusement, of 

inspiration, of personal development and discipline, has been stated 
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many times and, unfortunately, usually with more enthusiasm than 
discrimination. One concomitant of the overflow of sentiment on this 
subject is that as yet the need for books as sources of information 
related to definite times and places, designed for use as instruments for 
the solution of social problems, of improvement of present-day life, of 
raising the level of living generally, has hardly been imagined. In this 
respect we are still in an almost primitive condition. Our use of books 
for these purposes—as instruments in determining the shape of our 
present and future—is not far beyond that of the primitive who once 
got hold of a missionary’s message written on a chip. Obviously, the 
writing was powerful magic—and a chip wonderful enough to talk 
ought to be good for just about anything. So it was tied on a string 
and worn about the neck as a charm to bring good fortune and keep 
away evil. 

Books do not possess this kind of magic. They are not good for any- 
thing and everything. If we, like the primitive, have worn them about 
our necks, have written and talked of them as if there was no limit to 
their powers, we have, also with the primitive, failed to discern their 
particular and indispensable uses. 

In suggesting that certain books ought to be written and used in 
Georgia, I do not mean to leave the impression that other states do not 
have the same need. On the contrary, I am certain the need in some 
other states is just as great as in this one; and I am inclined to believe a 
little attention would reveal somewhat comparable needs in all parts 
of the country. 

The books that I am going to suggest ought to be written would not 
be designed to prove any one point of view. They would be prepared 
for informational purposes. The selection and mode of treatment of 
subjects would, of course, be determined by theoretical considera- 
tions; but these would be of a very elementary nature, such as that 
health and wealth are better than poverty and disease, that the widest 
possible dissemination of well-being is good, and that exact knowledge, 
or knowledge as exact as possible, is an indispensable instrument in the 
achievement of this good. 

iil 

The first book that I think ought to be made available is one that I 
should call “Georgia, economic and social.” It would follow about the 
same outline as a work published on North Carolina about a decade 
ago. It would be not unlike the volume Contemporary Georgia, men- 
tioned above, except that it would be at least four times as large, so 
that it might treat a larger number of subjects in greater detail. The 
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same subject matter in a much simpler form should be prepared for 
the elementary schools of the state, and a place in the curriculum 
should be given to its regular use. The elementary book should con- 
tain references to the more advanced one, as well as to other works, 
and these more difficult and more complete works should be available 
in school libraries for reference purposes. 

Next in importance I would rank a documentary history of Georgia, 
in one or two volumes, large enough to include the more important 
historic papers, but not too large or too expensive to be bought by 
school and public libraries and by individuals generally. Then there 
should be a comprehensive social history. Such a work probably could 
not be written until after a number of special studies were made, and 
this would require several years. If competent, well-trained scholars 
started now, Georgia probably could have an adequate social history 
in print within ten or fifteen years. Until the special studies are done 
—these will have to precede the writing of the more general works—it 
will be impossible to prepare satisfactory elementary histories for use 
in the schools. I wish to say here something I have said many times: 
no single, required “basal text” can be adequate. The history neither 
of Georgia nor of any other state can be contained within the covers 
of any one single book, and to give the impression to the young mind 
that this can be done is an educational error of large magnitude. 
Present laws provide for the adoption of a “‘basal text.” As long as 
this is continued—as long as a variety of books is not provided, repre- 
senting different points of view, on such subjects as history—schools 
will be seriously handicapped as genuine educational centers. They 
will not do so much as they should in the way of stimulating and de- 
veloping the power to think, and they will do too much in the way of 
cultivating blind and uncritical acceptance of whatever is written. In 
short, they will tend to make education the opposite of what it ought 
to be—a process of magic rather than of reason. 

Among the many books that Georgia needs is a careful study of its 
early settlers based on all the documents and other contemporary ma- 
terial available in this country and elsewhere. In a number of books 
on the history of Georgia which I have read, statements are made on 
this subject, but no carefully weighed evidence is cited. The reader is 
not even told whether there is any trustworthy body of evidence, and I 
doubt whether anyone at present knows the answer to this question. 
The admirable intentions of the founders of the colony are described 
and authenticated; but, further than this, the information Georgia 
now has on this subject in its libraries is practically negligible. No 
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form of society can afford to ignore any evidence it can get on the ques- 
tion of what happens when depressed classes are given opportunities 
to overcome their handicaps. 

In Georgia as well as in other southern states the problem of farm- 
tenancy is of major importance. It would seem that the best approach 
to this problem would be, first, to gather all the information on it that 
can be got together. For this purpose special studies of tenancy in 
other parts of the world, as well as in the South, would seem to be 
needed. Some such studies have been published in recent years, but so 
far the information that is available is only a small fraction of that 
which must be provided if this problem is to be dealt with com- 
petently. 

I believe it can be said that hardly a beginning has been made to- 
ward the preparation of the monographs that are needed in the natural 
sciences. Until the basic scholarly work is done, it is, of course, impos- 
sible to prepare the best elementary and popular materials. The lack 
of comprehensive, carefully planned work throughout this whole field 
means that people in Georgia, as well as throughout the South, gen- 
erally cannot know their native environment as they should. 

It is not possible here to give more than a random sampling of the 
studies that are needed in such a state as Georgia. The same need, as I 
have indicated previously, exists for other southern states and prob- 
ably exists for other parts of the country as well. 

The work of which I am writing is not needed in order to provide 
graduate students chances for employment or to make publishing jobs 
for university presses or to give members of academic institutions 
opportunities to create good reputations for their colleges and univer- 
sities. While I believe what I am trying to suggest has important im- 
plications for the maintenance and sound development of democracy, 
I am convinced it is even more basic than this. Any people in the 
modern world who do not wish to occupy an inferior position must 
exert themselves to the utmost of their ability to gain full command 
and the highest degree of development of all their resources. 

Somehow the public has to learn that, while some things can be 
changed by public decisions, others cannot; and that ignoring or deny- 
ing the existence of problems does not solve them. 


IV 


I am arguing here for more attention to the tangible facts of the past 
and the present. I do not mean by this to discount in the slightest the 
importance of the history of ideas or even of words. In fact, I think all 
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these are so closely interrelated that one cannot be understood without 
understanding the other. Take, for instance, the familiar word “‘de- 
mocracy.” In order to begin to get any conception of the meaning of 
this word we have to have some understanding of other words which 
are used to define it, such as, for instance, the word “equal.” Not 
many people have any idea of the meaning of this word as it is used in 
the Declaration of Independence. Most of us have heard many times 
of the glittering generalities of the Declaration. Of all the generalities 
it contains, I believe the one “all men are created equal” has been 
regarded as the most glittering. 

I have done a fair amount of reading through the years in current 
popular and scholarly works and never yet have I run across an ade- 
quate explanation of what must have been meant by the term “equal.” 
I had to find and read for myself works that are known to have been 
familiar to Jefferson and his colleagues before I knew how badly a 
modern reader could misunderstand the Declaration unless he had the 
benefit of something which, as far as I know, doesn’t exist: an an- 
notated edition that explains all such terms." 

The same difficulty exists for the average person who would like to 
read and understand the federal Constitution. How many persons not 
trained in the law or political science have any inkling of the history of 
the words and phrases—yes, even the punctuation marks—in that 
document? Obviously, none but those professionally interested can 
use the annotated editions that may be found in any good collection of 


In his otherwise excellent work, The declaration of independence, Carl Becker can 
actually write, “‘As to ‘generalities,’ the Declaration contains relatively few; and if 
those few are ‘glittering and sounding’ #¢ ts in their substance {my italics] and not in 
their form that they are so. You may not believe ‘that all men are created equal’;.... 
You may not believe this; but if you do believe it, as Jefferson and his contemporaries 
did, you would find it difficult to say it more concisely; in words more direct, simple, 
precise, and appropriate;” (I quote from the Harcourt, Brace edition of 1922; I have 
not seen the recent Knopf edition.) Nowhere does Becker give the precise meaning 
of the word “equal” which is simply and solely that no man or succession of men stood 
by divine appointment so far above others that they could reign as kings and govern 
by divine right. He does not quote that significant passage in Locke’s second treatise, 
in which Locke writes, “I cannot be supposed by this word ‘equal’ to understand all 
sorts of ‘equality.’ Age or virtue may give men a Just precedency. Excellency of parts 
and merit may place others above the common level. Birth may subject some, and 
alliance or benefits others, to pay an observance to those to whom Nature, gratitude, 
or other respects, may have made it due.” 

I see every year at least half a dozen otherwise good manuscripts and books whose 
authors show complete misunderstanding of the use of the term “equal” in the Declara- 
tion. Itis impossible to enter into a discussion of democracy with any group of people, 
however intelligent and well read, and not find complete misunderstanding of and 
bafflement over Jefferson’s use of this term. 
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law books. I believe this problem for the average reader, schools, and 
libraries could be solved with annotated pamphlet editions. 

I do not understand the failure of this country to give serious atten- 
tion to the writings of its great political thinkers. Why have we never 
edited and issued the more important works of Washington, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Lincoln, and others in such form that they can be pur- 
chased, shelved, and read by the American people? 

The writings of Marx and Lenin and Hitler are available, and at 
low prices, and it is good that they are. But ought Americans to ignore 
their own? With only a very few exceptions, the writings of the great 
political thinkers of this country are practically inaccessible to the 
American reading public. Most of our leaders have been subjects of 
biographies, but their own writings have been published only in large 
bulky sets or in small volumes of all too brief selections or under edi- 
torship not properly equipped for the task. School and public libraries 
generally do not have any large body of source materials on the growth 
and development of American institutions and in the absence of vol- 
umes of this kind cannot have such materials. Even the names of cer- 
tain great American political thinkers are today practically forgotten, 
and, apparently, nobody cares. 

Vv 

It seems to me not without significance that any student who wishes 
to familiarize himself with one of the most important staple crops pro- 
duced in the United States, one that has had major importance in 
determining the destiny of a large part of the country for over a cen- 
tury, should have to turn to the German language to find an adequate 
history dealing with this particular interest. It would seem that long 
ago somebody would have realized the importance of providing in 
English the most comprehensive and thorough materials possible on 
the history of cotton not merely in the southern part of the country 
but elsewhere in the world as well. Nor should this be all. This great 
interest would seem clearly to be worth constant attention of such 
nature as to keep growers of cotton at least abreast, if not ahead, of 
developments elsewhere. Constant study and experimentation are 
needed to discover and develop new uses for the fiber and to secure the 
application of all improvements that have been and can be discovered 
by modern science in every phase of cultivation, manufacture, and 
possible use. 

Obviously, this country long ago should have started providing for 
itself more material on other areas and peoples in this hemisphere. 
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Mention of this field of interest brings up a problem of the greatest 
importance, namely, that very few persons get concerned about sub- 
jects of this kind until the need is acute, and then it is too late for 
genuinely sound and effective work to be done. It takes years to de- 
velop real competence in any important subject matter; and, unless 
this competence is developed in advance of crises, it probably never 
will be developed at all. Young men cannot afford to devote them- 
selves to subjects in which no one is interested; authors generally can- 
not be expected to work for years over manuscripts which have no 
chance to get into print; and publishers certainly cannot afford to issue 
books for which there is no demand. 

In order for books of the kind I have discussed above to be pub- 
lished and used effectively, far greater public interest has to be created 
than now exists. I do not see how public interest can be developed 
until after awareness of the need and serious concern about it exists 
among local and state leaders—I mean heads of colleges and universi- 
ties, heads of state departments, governors, and prominent business- 
and professional men. Until strong and continuing interest is devel- 
oped in these groups, work of the kind I am discussing has little chance 
to become of any real and lasting importance. 

What to do to get the country to adopt this approach to its prob- 
lems I do not know except to continue writing and talking and on 
every occasion trying to make the need clear. It cannot be expected 
that a nation or any part of a nation will go to work at the kind of task 
I am outlining here merely because it seems to be a desirable thing to 
do. The people generally have experienced too many instances in 
which programs of one kind or another, that seem attractive and 
workable, have proved utterly impracticable. Then, too, this ap- 
proach suggests the academic, and this to the public means something 
that is ineffective or wasteful, possibly funny, and frequently a nui- 
sance. America is not entirely unaware, though, of the value of expert- 
ness, and is beginning to realize that when persons relied on as expert 
prove to be incompetent, the cure is not to rely on chance or go back 
to magic and witch-doctoring but to find and develop and use the 
genuine expertness that is needed. 

If any state or group of states in the nation could somehow get as 
much determination to do the job presented here as the nation has to 
win the war in which it is now engaged, the standard of living in any 
such area, within a few years, could be raised far above its present 
level. If such a program were put into effect in wartime and were 
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directed toward the development and reorganization of the human and 
physical resources of the country for the purpose of winning the war 
more certainly and more quickly, it would help tremendously in the 
achievement of this end, as well as prepare the way for the work that is 
necessary after the war, if living standards are to be raised. 

Once the country really understands this task and determines to go 
at it, it will be difficult to see why it was not undertaken Jong ago. In 
that part of the country with which I am most familiar it has for many 
generations been the habit of students and writers, generally after 
making a survey of the region, to advocate some one or more particular 
solutions, such as adjustments in freight rates to give the South a 
better chance to compete with the Middle West or federal aid to 
school systems, or diversification of crops and less reliance on money 
crops or better opportunities for the Negro or schemes to replace farm- 
tenancy with homeownership, and so on. Most such proposals need to 
be put into effect, but they do not get at the root of the problem, 
which is determination of the people in this part of the country to 
raise the level of living in this area and, as a preliminary to doing this, 
to develop here that body of knowledge and degree of expertness nec- 
essary to the accomplishment of this task. In the absence of this ap- 
proach the application of particular solutions results in only partial 
and temporary improvements. 

The obstacles in the way of this approach are almost insurmount- 
able. The bonds of custom and habit are strong, and the popular mind 
cannot be expected easily to think itself free from them. Nor can much 
be expected from those who should be the natural leaders of the people. 
They seem for many years now to have been concerned, not about 
trying to discover what public opinion ought to be and attempting to 
lead it in that direction, but rather discovering what it is and following 
it. Too many of them have devoted themselves exclusively to this 
task, to jumping ahead and leading public opinion in whatever direc- 
tion it chooses to go. Public opinion has changed so frequently and so 
fast that many of those who wish to appear to be leading have become 
a sort of jumping-jack, always leaping ahead, now in this direction, 
now in that, making a lot of noise and acting as if heading somewhere, 
but actually being pushed along with the public by events. 

Is it too much to hope that an internal Pearl Harbor, or series of 
them, will not be necessary to get the various parts of the country to 
recognize, stand up to, and deal as men should with the realities of 
their existence? 


